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“ DIPLOMACY.” 
By VICTORIEN SARDOU. 
Revived at Wyndham’s Theatre, London, March 26th, 1913. 
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‘* Diplomacy.” 


A Play in Four Acts, adapted from Sardou’s Play “ Dora,” 
By SAVILE ROW and BOLTON ROWE. 


The History of the Play, 
By FRANK DESPREZ, 


N 1877, when Sardou produced his play 
| **Dora’’ at the Paris Vaudeville, the Eng- 
lish stage largely subsisted upon adaptatious 
from the French. A version of ‘‘ Les Dani- 
cheffs ’’ was running at the St. James’s, and the 
Pink Dominos (Les Dominos Roses) was about 
to draw crowded houses at the Criterion. Be- 
sides these avowed adaptations, there were many 
unacknowledged borrowings from across the 
Channel. 

The public of that day was much less critical 
than the most prominent portion of the present- 
day public. To the playgoers of 1877 Sardou 
appealed without reserve. The whole art of the 
diamatist is based on allowances. ‘*Let it be 
gianted ’’ is the prayer of the playwright whicn 
he asks shall be agreed to before he starts to 
amuse us. Realism, after all, is only a question 
of degree. We plume ourselves on having done 
away with the convention of the soliloquy; but 
the division of the play into acts, the condensed 
dialogue, the ‘‘ arranged’’ exits and entrances, 
the pictorial plotting out of the stage—all are 
conventions. ‘That is why, though every tyro 
nowadays can point out the defects in a piece 
like ‘‘ Diplomacy ”’ (‘f Dora’’), it bears revival 
not so badly. Sardou’s answer to his hostile 
critics would have been: ‘‘ The whole business is 
artificial, and the amount of artifice is settled by 
what the public will stand without being dis- 
illusioned.”’ 


And the public in 1877-78 simply did not notice 
the defects in ‘‘ Diplomacy.’’ Their idea of a 
play included the very things which present-day 
criticism derides—effective situations, stage 
trickery, skilled workmanship. They roared at 
the shallowest jokes, they wept over the cheapest 
pathos, provided always that there was an inter- 
esting story and exciting scenes, giving scope for 
passionate, vigorous acting. 

It is a mistake, I believe, to consider that the 
bulk of the play-going public differs greatly from 
the play-going public in 1877. There is always a 
new generation growing up, and only a small prs- 
portion of it is sophisticated. We are misled by 
the noise made by a comparatively small clique 
of advanced critics and culturists. ‘The mass of 
the public likes prettv much the same sort of 
entertainment as it did in the seventies; when it 


does not get it, it does not write essays or articles 
—it simply goes motoring or passes over to the 
music-halls. 

In 1877 the English playgoing public was be- 
low, not above, the most popular of French dra- 
matists; and it was necessary to put his work into 
the hands of certain experienced play-alterers, 
men who knew by experience and observation 
just what the English audiences liked, and what 
they would stand. ‘‘ Dora’’ was turned over to 
two skilled surgeons of this class—Mr. B. C. 
Stephenson, a librettist, and Mr. Clement Scott, 
the critic of the Daily Telegraph. 

In fitting a French piece for an English audi- 
ence, the differences of mental attitude have to be 
considered. French people derive much pleasure 
from the contemplation of character, and the 
mere depiction of moral action and soul-develop- 
ment. English audiences, at any rate in the 
seventies—and, as I say, I believe they are the 
same at bottom now—-do not stand outside the 
people on the stage. They are partisans, hating 
or loving the puppets on the boards, espousing 
the cause of the hero and heroine, and wanting 
to throw bricks at the villain, instead of studying 
his idiosyncrasies. English audiences are easily 
bored by analysis, and demand sustained action 
and incident-interest. The first thing which a 
skilled play-surgeon did in 1877 was to cut away 
any intellectual or philosophic matter from the 
French play. We may think that there was not 
much of this in ‘‘ Dora ’’; yet, after the production 
of ‘f Diplomacy,’’ Sardou wrote complaining that 
the Britishers had ‘‘ denaturalised’’ his piece. 
What Scott and Stephenson actually did was to 
knock the two first acts of the original into one, 
to make Henry Beauclere and Julian Beauclerc 
brothers, to exchange the Eastern question, then 
‘always with us,’’ for Versailles politics and 
French domestic squabbles; and to introduce a 
comic character and some funny dialogue suitable 
for English consumption. Still, the story of 
‘* Diplomacy ”’ is in all essentials that of ‘* Dora.”’ 
It develops the always pathetic situation of the 
innocent voung girl, struggling to behave pro- 
perly, and win happiness, in spite of “‘ shady ”’ 
connections and surroundings. In 1877 Russia 
was England’s béte noire—we could believe any- 
thing of the Russians. Dora is the harassed 
young heroine. Julian Beauclerc, a young English 
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officer, is in love with her, and Countess Zicka, a 
Russian adventuress and spy, isinlove with Julian. 
Dora’s mother, the Marquise de Rio-Zares, is im- 
pecunious, and has by no means a character above 
suspicion; and Zicka has no difficulty, after play- 
ing some treacherous trick, in diverting suspicion 
to the Marquise and her daughter. Count Orloff, 
a young Russian, is a friend of Dora’s, and the 
Russian police want his portrait—and him. Be- 
fore leaving for Russia, he comes to say good-bye 
to Dora, and leaves his photograph with her. 
Zicka steals it; and, urged on by an old diplo- 
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The scene between Orloff and the brothers Beau- 
clere is very cleverly contrived to give the effect 
of impending catastrophe, and used to be famous 
under the title of the ‘‘ three men scene.’’ By 
some artfully-contrived circumstantial evidence, 
it is made almost impossible for Julian to believe 
in his wife’s innocence, and Dora is in passionate 
distress. 

How is the Gordian 
dénouement effected? With Sardouesque sim- 
plicity. Zicka uses a peculiar scent. Beauclerc 
detects it amongst the papers she has handled, 


knot to be cut—the 
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A group of the company, with 


matist, Baron Stein, plans to purloin a certain 
tracing of important Constantinople fortifications 
which Julian has in his keeping, and to let Dora 
bear the blame of the theft. For the machinery 
by which this is arranged I must refer you to the 
-lay—which see. 

Now comes the conflagration of the fat in the 
theatrical fire. Orloff, «who thinks Dora has be- 
trayed him to the Russian police, by whom he 
has been captured and imprisoned, comes back 
from Russia, and denounces her and her mother 
to Julian, who by this time has married Dora. 
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; {[Foulsham and Banfield. 
Sir Squire Bancroft in centre. 


and, once put on the track, ‘‘ bluffs ’’ and outwits 
Zicka so as to make her confess her guilt. 

Such is the story of ‘‘ Diplomacy ’’; and, bar- 
1ing a few stilted phrases, and one or two elderly 
touches of technique, I believe that, if it were an 
entirely new play and were as well acted as it 
was at the Prince of Wales’s in 1878, it would be 
a great London success. As it is, the story and 
characters are so old as to be almost new; and the 
acting at Wyndham’s, if it lacks some of the 
qualities of the 1878 cast, has many excellences 
of its own. 
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Henry Beauclerc lands at Monte Carlo. 
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Are these the rooms of Madame la Marquise de 


Rio-Zarés? ”’ 


Maurier): “ 


Henry Beauclerc (Mr. GERALD DU 
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Henry Beauclerc warns his brother. 








Henry Beauclerc: ‘‘You know who these people 
are?”’ 
Julian Beauclere (Mr. Owen Nares): ‘* What 


999 


4 people : 







> 


Henry : ‘‘ The Marquise and her daughter.’ 


Henry: “ Here are 
some visiting cards. 
I’ll read their names 


pe and undertake to say 
Ee that you know no- 
4 thing about any of 
re them. Number one: 


* John Stramier,’ ” 


Lady Henry Fair- 
fax (LADY TREE): 
‘* Cheats at cards! ”! 


All: “No, no, 
no!” 
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Dora (Miss GLADYS 


Coopsk): “ 1 mean 
that I was born to 
be —— I'm the 
doll thet no one 
will buy however 
beautifully it’s 


dressed.’’ 


Marquise (MIss 
ANNIB §SCHLET- 


TER): “ Dora!” 


At the hotel in Monte Carlo. 
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Count Orloff breaks his journey to see Dora. 
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Photo.) |Foulsham and Banfield. 
Count Orloff : (Mr. Anrnur Wontner) :.‘‘ I could not have left without telling you once more what I 


$999 


have written here :—‘ A colei che 1’Alma adora ! 
Dora: ‘**To her whom my soul adores.” Charming.” 
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PANGoE 
ity i Countess Zicka betrays Orloff. 

















Baron Stein (Mr. NorMAN Forses) : “ But, Orloff—you’ll not forget —?”’ 


Countess Zicka (Miss Extts Jerrreys): ‘I forget nothing. You will keep your promise? ”’ 
Stein: “Five thousand franes!”’ 
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ilion (Miss MALise SHeripan) (interrupting) : “If Monsieur le Baron will come this way I will take 
him to Madame la Marquise.” 
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Dora refuses Julian’s offer, but accepts his love. 












Julian: ‘Dora, supposing someone, out of great 
admiration and love for you, implored you to 
let him help you.”’ 


Dora: “No, no! We want no 


help from anyone.” 
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Photos.) Julian; ‘‘ Whisper to me once ‘I love you.’” {Foulsham and Banfield. 
Dora: “I love you.” 
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The Baron plots to get possession of the tracing. 
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Pot {[Foulsham and Banfield. 
Stein: “Captain Beauclere starts to-night with his bride. .. . . He is entrusted with a tracing 
of the new defences of Gibraltar Dockyard !”’ 
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Lady Fairfax is alarmed at being followed. 





Algernon Fa.rfax (Mr. Donatp CattHrop) : ‘‘ Dull hole, Tours. You sent me there to learn French.”’ 
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Lady Fairfax : ‘‘ Then perhaps I had better not go home. What am I to do? ’ 
Henry : ‘Stay here.”’ 
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Orloff: ** And you 
—you will forgive 
me any harsh 
words—and the 
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pain——. 


The blow and the apology. 
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Julian: “You area 


coward, sir!” 


Orloff : “ Msieur!” 


Henry : And after 
that? Will this 
cursed accusa- 
tion fall to the 


ground?” 


{Foulsham and Banfield 
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Baron Stein gives up the envelope containing the tracing. 


fer eter 


























Stein: “ My young friends, you do not understand Baron Stein.” 










Julian: “This is not 
the Marquise’s writ- a 
ing. It's Dora’s! 


1» 


Look here! 


Hkenry: * The tracing!” 


Photos.) Foulsham and Benficld. M4 
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Henry’s ruse succeeds. 
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Photos.) Zicka: ‘‘ Pride yourself on your clever plot.’ [Foulsham and Banfield. 
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“Her Side of the House.” 
By Lechmere Worrall and Atte Hall. 
Aldwych Theatre, March 4, 1913. 


Messrs. Godfrey Tearle, Spencer Trevor, Harold 
Deacon, Philip Anthony, Alfred T'o0sé, John Probert, 


Henry Wynn, CU. L. Stuart, Richard Carfax, Misses 
Dulce Musgrave, Helen Ferrers, Helen Green, Joy 
Chatwyn, Jane Cooper, and Manora Thew. 

™ ECILE, a young lady with ideas of her 
( own, is married to Lord Arlington. She re- 

gards her marriage as a release from the re- 
strictions of a convent, and, having endowed her 
husband with all her worldly goods, she declares 
that her marriage shall be one in name only. She 
refuses a honeymoon, and the couple repair to a 
London mansion, which Cecile has divided into 
two ‘‘ sides,’’ one for her husband and one for 
herself. 

Then Cecile begins to study the characters of 
those around her. Lord Gerald Cholmley makes 
love to her, and the flirtation causes such a scan- 
dal that her uncle, the Duke of Vernay, and 
Mme. De Brienne come over to put a stop to it, 
announcing their intention of staying with her. 
They are disgusted with her ‘‘ divided house.’’ 

Meanwhile Cecile has gathered much know- 
ledge from her husband, and has learned to dis- 
tinguish between the love of Lord Arlington ard 
the animal passion of Lord Gerald. Arlington 
has accepted his position with the best face he 
can put upon it, and, hearing that Cecile has 
arranged to elope with Lord Gerald, he proposes 
to run away with a certain Lady Heathcote, so 
that his wife may obtain a divorce. 

Cecile, however, overhears the conversation, 
recognises her husband's unselfishness, and finds 
that she really loves the man to whom she is 
married. 

Her plan for a ‘‘ two-sided louse ’’! fails, and 
the pair find happiness in each other. 

Miss Dulce Musgrave scores a big success as 
Cecile. ‘The part demands emotion and restraint; 
Miss Musgrave thoroughly understands both. 
The Lord Arlington of Mr. Godfrey Tearle is a 
capital performance, strong and manly, while Mr. 
Spencer Trevor gives another of his amusing and 
interesting studies as the Duke of Vernay. 


“The Handful.” 
By William Gordon Edwards. 
Prince of Wales’s. Theatre, March 8,. 1913. 


Messrs. W.. Graham Browne, Charles V. France, 
Steff Macdonald, John Astley, Horton Cooper, George 
C. Browne, George Bellamy, Misses Marie Tempest, 
Margaret Bruhting, and Evelyn Beaumont. 


« HE Handful”’ is by a new author, with 
new ideas, and, therefore, to be heartily 
welcomed. But for that reason only ! 

Mr. Edwards has taken for his story a young 
end fascinating wife living apart from her hus- 
band, two very modern children, and ‘‘ another 
man.’’ 

Tom and Joyce Wetheral, the children, are an- 
noyed that their mother should annex all their 
friends, turning them into ‘‘ tame cats and dogs,”’ 
and they at last protest. They bluntly inform 
their mother that she is too much of a ‘‘ hand- 
ful’ for them, and that she ought to retire into 
the background and leave the field for them. 

Lady Wetheral listens. She tells them that 
their father left her because she devoted all her 
time to them. Nevertheless, she agrees to retire 
gracefully, and a fortnight later she is living 
under an assumed name in a quaint old Devon- 
shire fishing village inn. 

Here she meets Richard Stern, another boarder. 
Stern is a big, strong man, a lover of Nature, 
fond of the open air, and Lady Wetheral has some 
difficulty in winning him over to friendliness. 

Quite unexpectedly Sir Arthur Wetheral ar- 
rives at the inn, being a friend of Stern’s. He is 
surprised to find his wife at the place, and Stern, 
who has heard Lady Wetheral’s story of her life, 
and is entirely in sympathy with her, condemns 
ma Arthur in plain language for his treatment of 
ier. 

Tom and Joyce at that moment have taken it 
into their heads to run down to “‘ see the mater,”’ 
and in Joyce Stern finds the ideal woman he has 
been looking for, deserting the mother for the 
daughter. Reconciliation between Sir Arthur 


and his wife follows, and they resolve to start life 
afresh together under new conditions. 

Without Miss Marie Tempest ‘‘ The Handful ”’ 
The story is so slight that 


would be dull indeed. 





the play can only be described as a series of inci- 
dents, and not very exciting ones at that. It 
merely gives Miss Tempest another opportunity 
of displaying that particular charm of fascination 
peculiar to herself. 

Mr. W. Graham Browne makes the most of a 
rather aimless part, and Mr. Charles V. France as 
Stern makes good whenever the play allows him 
to do so. Mr. Steff Macdonald and Miss Margaret 

3ruhling as Tom and Joyce are very well fitted to 
their parts. 





“Open Windows.” 
By A. E. W. Mason. 
St. James’s Theatre, March 11, 1913. 

Sir George Alexander, Messrs. E. Vivian Reynolds, 
Reginald Malcolm, Sydney Valentine, A. E. Benedict, 
H. Templeton, John Rid ey, Austin Fehrman, Misses 
May Whitty, Rosalie Toller, and Irene Vanbrugh. 

“T “HE forgiveness of a husband on discovering 
that he is not the father of his wife’s child 
is demonstrated in ‘‘ Open Windows.’’ 

Cynthia Harland, when a student in Paris, be- 
comes engaged to a loose-living young man, 
Philip Brook. Finding that she is shortly to be- 
come a mother, Cynthia accepts an offer of mar- 
riage from John Herrick, a poor but ambitious 
young man who is in love with her. 

Herrick has become an eminent statesman, 
when Brook, starving in Paris, is appointed sec- 
retary to Sir Henry Cluffe, at Cynthia’s sugges- 
tion. Brook has a jealous and venomous nature, 
and, although he has promised Cynthia that he 
will not ‘*‘ give her away’’ to her husband, he 
contrives to arouse suspicions in Herrick’s mind. 
Herrick cross-questions his wife, and her evasions 
iead him to believe that she has married him solely 
to save her own reputation. 

Later on the child is claimed by Brook as his 
daughter. There is naturally some opposition to 
the demand, and Brook thereupon insists that the 
child herself shall choose between him and Her- 
rick. Herrick proposes a separation between 
Cynthia and himself, on the understanding that 
the child shall go with Cynthia, but Cynthia, 
having learned to love her husband, cannot bear 
the thought of living without him. They resolve 
therefore to live together in the old sweet way, 
and Brook has the grace not to wreck the life of 
the daughter by proclaiming his story, leaving 
her in happy anticipation of her approaching 
marriage to a young governor of a province near 
Khartoum. 

The play affords considerable scope for fine 
acting. Sir George Alexander as John Herrick 
gives one of the most finished performances Seen 
on the stage for some time, while Miss Irene Van- 
brugh, as Cynthia, holds the attention of her 
audience continuously. One never really knows 
what Cynthia will do next, or how she will act 
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under. certain circumstances, and this constant 
wondering keeps the house ever on the alert. Mr. 
Sydney Valentine plays Philip Brook, a most ob- 
jectionable character, but it is never exaggerated 
or under-coloured, and this clever actor is to be 
congratulated upon his success in keeping the 
part sufficiently above the melo-dramatic. Miss 
Rosalie Toller is the dainty and pretty Elsie 
Herrick, and Mr. E. Vivian Reynolds gives an 
excellent rendering to the part of Sirs Henry 
Cluffe. — 


“Bought and Paid For.” 

By George Broadhurst. 7 

New Theatre, March 12, 1913. 
Messrs. Allan Aynesworth, Frank Craven, Giro Kim, 


J. H. Stewart, Misses Alice Crawford, Sonia Bourcard, 
and Alexandra Carlisle. 


ERE is another problem for the playgoer : 
H Is the drunkenness of a husband sufficient 
reason for his wife leaving him? ‘The 
author apparently thinks it is, and unravels his 
plot in this way :— "2 

Robert Stafford, a financier, is in love with 
Virginia Blaine, a pretty telephone girl. Vir- 
ginia is not sure of her own feelings, and consults 
her sister Fanny, and James Gilley, to whom 
Fanny is engaged. They advise her to marry 
Stafford, and she does so. 

Robert Stafford is a drunkard, and although 
his wife is now very well off she is far from 
happy. A couple of years have passed. Jimmy 
and Fanny are married, and have a baby and a 
good income. ‘They are spending the evening 
with Mrs. Stafford, when Robert comes home, 
very drunk. He slobbers over his wife, and 
promises to do great things for Fanny and her 
husband. 

Virginia is ashamed of him, and when the 
Gilleys have taken their departure the storm 
breaks. Stafford calls for more wine, and asks 
Virginia to drink with him. She refuses, and he 
becomes violent. He commands her to submit 
to his drunken embraces, and she endeavours to 
escape. 

He taunts her with the accusation that she 
only married him for his money. He supplied 
the money; bought and paid for her. She is his 
to do with as he chooses. 

At last Virginia fights her way free, taking 
refuge in an adjoining room. Stafford follows, 
but, finding the door locked, beats the panels in 
with his fists, and rushes after his frightened wife. 

Next morning Robert Stafford finds his apolo- 
gies are unavailing. Virginia has been stung to 
the quick, and unless he promises to refrain from 
drinking in future she vows to leave him. He 
will not admit her right to exact such a promise, 
declaring that if she leaves him she must 
come back of her own accord, for he will never 
ask her. Resolved in her purpose, Virginia goes 
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off to stay with the Gilleys, in comparative 
poverty. Unaided by Stafford’s influence, the 
Gilleys find themselves again in poor circum- 
stances, so they arrange that James shall tele- 
phone to Robert that Virginia wants him to come 
back. 

Robert comes back, Virginia thinking he has 
come of his own accord, and when he learns, 
through Fanny, of the trick that has been played 
upon him, he says nothing, remembering his be- 
haviour towards his wife in the past. 

In less experienced hands than those of Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth, the part of Robert Stafford 
would appear a coarse and revolting one, Even 
in the drunken scene Mr. Aynesworth repre- 
sents Stafford as not without the instincts of 
a gentleman. Miss Alexandra Carlisle has ap- 
peared to greater advantage in other parts than 
as Virginia Blaine, but her performance is sound 
and interesting. The same may be said of Miss 
Alice Crawford’s Fanny Blaine, but the work af 
Mr. Frank Craven and Mr. Giro Kim is wholly 
delightful. 





“The Greatest Wish.” 


By E. Temple Thurston. 
Garrick Theatre, March 20, 1913. 

Messrs. Arthur Bourchier, Farren Soutar, Thomas 
Sidney, F. J. Arlton, W. 8. Hartford, A. Maclean, W. 
Hubert, Misses Henrietta Watson, Barbara Gott, 
Beatrice May, Isabel Jeans, Aimée de Burgh, Maud 
Milton, Joyce Robey, and others. 

T is shown in the prologue that Peggy was a 

foundling. Her mother drowned herself and 

left her, as a baby, on the steps of the chapel 
of SS. Peter and Paul. 

Here the Rev. Father O’Leary discovers her, 
takes her to the Presbytery, and places her in the 
charge of his housekeeper. Later she is sent into 
the country in charge of a Mrs. Gooseberry, re- 
turning to the Presbytery when seventeen years 
of age. 

It so happens that a young sailor lad named 
Stephen Gale lodges in the house opposite, and 
Peggy and he become sweethearts. Peggy dares 
not confess to Father O’Leary that she has a 
sweetheart, and the couple meet surreptitiously. 
When Peggy puts a ‘‘ Carter Paterson ”’ card in 
the window Steplien knows that the coast is not 
clear. The Reverend Father, after a Carter 
Paterson man has called, has his suspicions 
aroused, and removes the card, whereupon Ste- 
phen walks in and is confronted by the priest. 

After his interview Father O’Leary decides not 
to interfere. Stephen is called away to his ship 
hurriedly, and sends a note to Peggy explaining 
his absence, and another to his landlord, eticlosing 
the rent due. 

The messenger hands both letters to Lizzie, 
the landlord’s servant, who is jealous of Peggy. 
Lizzie destroys them. 


Peggy, on hearing Stephen denounced by his. 
landlord, and having no letter herself, enters a 
nunnery in despair. 

Stephen’s ship is wrecked. He returns home, 
and explanations follow. Father O’Leary puts. 
things right with the Reverend Mother of the 
Order, and Stephen finds it a not very difficult 
task to make amends with Peggy. 

‘The Greatest Wish’’ makes a better novel 
than a play. There are no “‘ great’ parts in the 
latter; it is a simple story, the lack of dramatic 
incident finding some compensation in the clever 
characterisation. The acting is excellent all 
round. Mr. Arthur Bourchier as Father O’Leary, 
Mr. Farren Soutar as Stephen Gale, and Miss. 
Isabel Jeans as Peggy are admirably suited. 





“The Happy Island.” 
By James Bernard Fagan. 
Founded on the Hungarian of Melchior Lengyel. 
His Majesty’s Theatre, March 24, 1913. 

Sir Herbert Tree, Messrs. Norman McKinnel, Eric 
Maturin, Pt x! Playfair, Arthur Wood, A. Scott 
Craven, A George, J. Fisher White, Reg. Gras- 

dorff, Misses Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Frances Dillon,. 
and others. 

EFORE ‘these words are printed, ‘‘ The 

Happy Island ”’ will have ceaseditsrun. It 

1s surprising how «u experienced manager 

like Sir Herbert Tree could have made such a mis-- 
take, but even the wisest are not infallible ! 
The story was not worth three acts. Derek. 
Arden went to an island in the Pacific and per- 
suaded the natives that he was a god. He com-- 
manded them to work in a radium mine, and! 
they did so. Then his conscience struck him, 
and he told them to stop work. A cruiser bom- 
barded the rebels, and he was shot. The love in-. 
terest in the play was supplied by the infatuatiom 
of the wife of the owner of the mine for Derek. 
Neither Sir Herbert Tree nor his leading lady, 
Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, had parts that they 
could make anything out of, Mr. Norman 
McKinnel being better off than anyone else im 
this respect. 


“The Great Adventure.” 
By Arnold Bennett. 
Kingsway Theatre, March 25, 1913. 
Messrs. Henry Ainley, Gedge Twyman, Claude: 
King, Neville Gartside, Guy Rathbone, Acton Bond,,. 
A. G. Poulton, Clarence Derwent, Geoffrey Denys,. 
John Astley, Dawson Milward, Pranklyn Roberts, 
Misses Wish Wynne, Lydia Bilbrooke, and Alma 
Ellerslie, and others. 
HYNESS in the company of his fellow-men 
is a peculiarity of Ilam Carve, a great 
painter. He loathes publicity, and avoids. 
those who would pay him compliments or 
** lionise ’’ him. 
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During one of his wanderings on the Continent 
with his valet, Albert Shawn, Ilam Carve acci- 
<lentally becomes engaged. He hurries back to 
London and leaves the lady behind. Carve and 


his valet arrive at the former’s empty house in - 


London, and the valet dies. Seeking a doctor, 
Carve is mistaken for the valet, and it is sup- 
posed that Carve is dead. 

Ilam Carve sees in the error a chance of escap- 
ing publicity for good, and he allows the world 
to think him dead, watching the burial of the 
valet in Westminster Abbey under his name! 

Albert Shawn had advertised for a wife, and a 
Mrs. Janet Cannot appears, Ilam Carve marries 
her, as Albert Shawn, and they settle in Putney. 
Finding himself very hard up, Ilam sells some of 
his pictures to Ebag, an expert, who sells them 
again as ‘‘ genuine Carves’’ to an American. It 
then leaks out that one or two of the pictures 
were painted after the supposed death of Carve, 
and Ebag finds his reputation in danger. He 
must prove Carve’s identity. By threatening to 
confront him in court with the woman he jilted 
if he refuses, Ebag gets Carve to exhibit a birth- 
mark on his neck. He is then allowed to vanish 
into obscurity once again with his wife. 

There were one or two personal triumphs on the 
first night. Miss Wish Wynne, as the practical, 
middle-class woman, Mrs. Cannot, established a 
reputation in a single night. On the halls Miss 
Wish Wynne has been very popular for some 
lime, but she should go much further on the 
legitimate stage. She is a perfect actress. Mr. 
Henry Ainley played Ilam Carve with consider- 
able skill; he was the artist to the letter. Very 
creditable performances were also given by Mr. 
Dawson Milward, Mr. Gedge Twyman, Mr. Acton 
Bond, Mr. Clarence Derwent, Miss Lydia Bil- 
brooke, and Mr. Guy Rathbone. 





“The Yellow Jacket.” 
By George C. Hazelton and J. H. Benrimo. 
Music by Wm. Furst. 
Duke of York’s Theatre, March 27, 1913. 


Messrs. Holman Clark, Frederick Ross, E. Henry 
Edwards, Ernest Hendrie, Charles Doran, F. Cowley 
Wright, George Relph, Misses Dorothy Fane, Peggy 
Hyland, Lena Burnleigh, Christine Silver, and others. 


HE story is the least interesting part of 

‘The Yellow Jacket.’”’ A high official in 

China, believing that the son of his first 
wife is a “‘ monster,’’ orders her to be kilied by 
a farmer. The farmer kills her maid instead, and 
the wife commits suicide, whereupon the farmer 
and his wife take care of the child. After twenty 
years have passed the boy goes forth to find his 
ancestors. His place has been usurped by his 
half-brother, the son of the second wife, but he 
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manages to turn the usurper out, winning back 
his legal position by dint of great courage. 

The original play is supposed to be 2,000 years 
ofd, and the performance lasted nine nights. It 
is all very. quaint and very interesting. The 
Property Mau is an important personage on the 
Chinese stage. He treats the players with con- 
tempt, and, being dressed in black, is supposed 
to be invisible. ‘i‘his part is very cleverly played 
by Mr. Holmaiu Clark. Indeed, the play is worth 
a visit if only to see him ! ; 

There is only one scene, and the‘ Chorus ’’— 
inimitably played by Mr. Frederick Ross—ex- 
plains the course of events as the play proceeds. | 

There is some fine acting in ‘‘ The Yellow 
Jacket.’’ Miss Christine Silver and Miss Lena 
Burnleigh deserve special mention, as also do 
Mr. F. Cowley Wright and Mr. George Relph as 


- the half-brothers. 


Fascinating Chinese music, gorgeous costumes, 
and, to this country, striking originality, should 
draw many playgoers to ‘‘ The Yellow Jacket.” 





The Variety Theatres. 


"THE Palladium Minstrels have enjoyed an- 
[ tie highly successful season at that merry 
hall near Oxford Circus. Many and varied 
were the turns submitted for the enjoyment of 
their patrons by the Palladium management dur- 
ing the month, Will Evans and his screaming 
sketch, ‘‘ Harnessing a Horse,’’ Charlotte Parry, 
the wonderful protean actress, Little Tich and 
Percy Honri being a.few stars in one bill alone. 
Percy Honri’s latest musical phantasy, 
‘* Bohemia,’” does not reach the level of some of 
his past productions by a long way, but there 
are possibilities in the idea and theme that will 
doubtless prove worth introducing. There is 
never a dull week at the Palladium ! 


Violet Lloyd and Horace Lane have been 
having a big reception at the London Pavilion 
with their well-known sketch, ‘‘ Merry Buskers.’” 
The public never seem to tire of this, for there is 
always applause when the number goes up. Jock 
M’Kay was very welcome, too, on his return to 
the hall, where he is so great a favourite. Harry 
Webber, who deputised for Ernest Shand when 
the latter’ was indisposed, caught on with the 
‘‘Pay.”’ audiences, and he was retained in the 
bill. He was full of gags as a Jewish comedian, 
and each one got home. Julian Mack, Victoria 
Campbell, the McNaughtons, the Gothams, Elsie 
Kerry, and “‘ Ragmania’’ by the E. C. Rolls’ 
company were among the turns recently seen at 
the Pavilion. 
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The Drama in Paris. 
By CHARLES HART DE BEAUMONT, D.C.L. 


‘“*Playgoer’’ Offices: 56, Rue de l'Université, Paris. 


At the Theatre de l’Olympia’ has been pro- 
dueed, with much success, ‘‘ The Arcadians,’’ 
adapted by MM. Quinel and Max Dearly. The 
adaptation has been very slight and very well 
done. The music, the mounting, and costumes 
were all that could be desired. Especial men- 
tion must be made of the racecourse scene, when 
the excited crowd were massed in front of the 
stage and seemed to follow the race with field- 
glasses, shricking and shouting, from right to 
left, winding up with the jockey appearing on the 
stage on a racer led in by the owner, just as on a 
Grand Prix day. A chorus of well-dressed Eng- 
lishmen and dancing girls have been imported 
from London. Miss Julia James, from the Gaiety 
Theatre, scored a great success with her graceful 
dancing and singing; Mlle. Gril was encored for 
her expert singing, and Max Dearly and Morton, 
the clever comedians, played with their usual 
vivacity. The Eight Grecian Maids and the Six- 
teen Jackson Girls danced with the ‘‘ go’’ and 
vigour that make the English dancers so popular 
on the Continent. There was one little fault 
with the English young men chorus in that some 
of them were made-up too prettily, and looked 
for all the world like ballet girls. 





—» 


“La Semaine Folle.” 
Play in four acts. By M. Abel Hermant. 
Produced at the Theatre de |’Athenee. 


The play opens at a masked ball given by the 
Duchess d’Ancenis at her Palace in Venice. 
The Duchess is a rich American who has bought 
a titled husband. Like most of her class her 
guests are a mixed lot. We see the rich Argen- 
tine, the French Marquis de Mauviere and his 
mistress, Clothon, who have as much moral 
standing as rabbits, and an English Lord Clare- 
mont, such as used to delight the servant-girl 
readers of the old ‘‘ Bow Bells,’ and Prince 
Serge Kamenskyarives, a Russian who is “ an 
elegant young man.”’ 

The Prince has been compelled to marry Feo- 
dosia. He suspects her of having led him on in 
order to satisfy her ambition of being a Princess, 
and this suspicion kills the ardent love he had 
for her. They come to Paris, and Serge does his 
best to degrade the heart and mind of his young 
wife by the debauchery of a certain section ‘of 
Paris society. She resists, and will not have, 4 
la Frangaise, any lovers, so after six months he 


divides his fortune with her and departs. Feo- 
dosia buys a palace at Venice and lives the life of 
a pleasure-loving but honest woman. The 
Duchess tells Serge that his wife will be at the 
ball. She enters, hoping that she will be able 
to regain the love of her husband, but all her 


efforts are in vain. ‘To avenge herself, she flirts. 


with the French Marquis, and leaves the ball in 
his company. 

The next day she is nervous and excited, for 
the previous night she had shown by her manner 
and conduct that she accepted him as her lover. 
When he arrives she hesitates, under his impas- 
sioned words of love. She hides the Marquis in 
her bedroom. Serge, in seeing her depart with 
the Marquis the previous night, has become 
jealous. He suspects his wife, and utters words 
of contempt and anger in his jealous love, so that 
when he rushes out she calls the Marquis from 
the bedroom and tells him that henceforth she 
belongs to him. 

The next act takes place on a little island, 
where there is love-making between Feodosia 
and the Marquis. Suddenly Serge arrives, and 
there is another scene of violence between the 
husband and wife. The Duchess appears with 
her mixed crowd of guests for a sort of picnic 
tea, and after a while Serge and Feodosia are left 
alone. Night begins to fall, and the servants 
come to tell the Princess it will be dangerous to 
delay leaving the island. Serge follows after his 
wife, and whilst they are in the boat a storm 
arises. ‘They sit close to each other, and in face 
of the danger explanations take place, and 
they speak freely of their love, which pride and 
suspicion had caused them to keep concealed. 
The next morning the Marauis calls on the Prin- 
cess, but when he sees that she is reconciled to 
her husband and that they love each other, he 
shoots at the Prince. The shot misses, and 
Serge and Feodosia fall into each other’s arms, 
and the Marquis rushes out to commit suicide. 
They are not concerned at the threat, knowing 
that the Marquis will recover in a few days and 
look out for another lover. 

The principal characters of Serge and Feodosia 
are remarkably well placed by M. André Brulé 
and Mile. Ventura. 


Karlis Bhat dhe Cbasimenty, 
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Dainty Evening Wrap (as sketch), in 
best quality soft dull satin,-in black, and all 


fashionable colours, perfect shape 
and finish et a 59/6 


The same Wrap in new reversible 7 8 / 6 


In b'ack and new 


corded silks. 


colourings. 


Debenham & Freebody 


Wigmore Street (Cavendish Square), London, W. 





Exclusive Evening Wrap («s shei:/), 
in rich quality dull, soft black satin, trimmed with 
handsome black and gold brocade, oo 4 

lined Gold Satin. 2? Gns. 
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Violets for Beauty. 
Erasmic Soap is the Beauty Soap at a popular price, 
embodying all the virtues of the violet. Of all 

Chemists, 4d, tablet; Is, box. 








Tri al of Soap, Perfume, Poudre de Riz, and Beauty Booklet 
post free on receipt of Stamps value 6d. 


Sample Address: ERASMIC, WARRINGTON. 
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in WARNOL, ~ 


an Inexpensive 

Hair Lotion 
of the 
Highest Class, 
Mr. WARNER 
OLIVER has 
given the Pub- 
lic the result 
of years of ex- 
perience as a 
West End Hair 
Consultant, he 
having treated 
individually 
over, 


private cases of 


YOUR HAIR 
NEEDS 
WARNOL 


Awarded Gold Medal, Paris, 1912. 








1/-, 2/6, 4/6, of all Chemists and Stores or post free from 


: Breer Hair is Coming Out, is Scurfy, or Lacks Vitality eal Growth, 





a“ 


WARNOL has 
been specially 
prepared 
TO STOP 
HAIR 
FALLING. 


To Cure Scurf 
and Irritation. 


TO GROW 
NEW HAIR, 





Call or write for 
Sample Box of 
5 W.0. HAIR 
SPECIALITIES 
(at half value). 


Price only 9d. 


HairDisorders. WARNER OLIVER, Ltd., 4, Holles St., Cavendish Sq.,London, W. By post - 1s, 
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Among the amateur productions of the month 
one of the best was certainly that of the Garrick 
D.S., in ‘‘ Trelawny of the Wells.’”? Mr. Clive 
Brooke, as Tom Wrench, was most happily 
placed. He gave a very properly balanced study 
of the character, the pathetic note being well 
accentuated. To Mr. Vernon Leftwich consider- 
able praise is due, for his rendering of the crusty 
old vice-chancellor was as perfect as it could be. 
Miss Elsie Davidson, to whom was entrusted the 
part of Rose Trelawny, gave a delightful per- 
formance. She was sweet and charming, and 
“* sot home ”’ with her audience from the moment 
she stepped on the stage. The ladies had it a 
good deal their own way during the representa- 
tion of this clever play, Mrs. Arthur E. Salmon 
and Miss Elsa Cutler coming in for a consider- 
able amount of well-deserved applause. It 
would be unfair to omit, in any notice of this very 
excellent production, the names of Mr. Beal Ban- 
tock, Miss Marjory Durrant, Miss Hilda Bur- 
rows, Mr. Frank J. Gerson, or Mr. T. Ireby 
Cape, for these clever artistes worked well and 
achieved much towards the success of the even- 
ing. 

Another production worthy of special mention 
was ‘‘ Mr. Preedy and the Countess,’’ by the 
Croydon Histrionic Society. Mr. Lewis Sandy, 
jun., was responsible in a great measure for the 
success the society achieved on this occasion, for 
he gave a clever and amusing rendering of the 
part of Hamilton Preedy. Mr. G. Dale Moore 
and Mr. Arthur J. Moore acquitted themselves 
with honour, and were it not for the latter’s un- 
certainty of his lines a good deal more might be 
said in his favour. ‘The producer was Mr. C. W. 


McCabe, and a little more ‘‘ speeding-up”’ on 


his part would have resulted in a still better per- 
formance. However, the society is to be heartily 
congratulated. 

Among the comic operas of the month, 
‘‘ Veronique,’’ performed by the Nondescripts, 
stands out prominently. Much credit is due to 
that well-known producer, Mr. Rupert Heath, 
and to the musical-director, Mr. Edward Phillips. 
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uenard 
Rich in fun was 


Mr. Herbert Strudwick played M. C 
with a fine sense of humour. 
Mr. Jack Lewis’s Seraphim. Mr. A. R. Boult 
also aroused much laughter. Florestan was 
played by Mr. Alec Aris, whose fine voice and 
handsome appearance gave to the character a 
truly heroic setting. The ladies played excel- 
lently, Miss Annie Wallace as Agatha securing 
many calls, and Miss Eloise Bridgman, who 
played Denise at very short notice, coming in 
for much applause. Owing to an accident on 
the last night, Mr. Jack Lewis was unable to ap- 
pear, and his part was very creditably taken by 
Mr. Rupert Heath. 


The Kemble Society are to be congtatulated 
upon their very able rendering of ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ 
An amateur performance of a Shakespearean play 


is always interesting. The moody Dane was 
played by Mr. Elliot Watson, who laid some 
stress upon the melancholy nature of the man. 
Mr. Watson was very much in earnest with him- 
self and his part, and he has evidently made a 
careful study of the character... Miss Dorothy 
West scored a big success as Qphelia. In the 
mad scene she was particularly good, displaying 
considerable force in a quiet way. The part of 
the Queen was left to the care of Miss Nancy 
Lee, and although she was rather young for the 
part a capital rendering was given. Mr. Percy 
Rogers played Polonius; Mr. Morley Peel, 
Horatio, and Mr. C. Rivers Gadsby, Laertes. 
The performance was given on a draped stage, 
and although a more condensed version of the 
play might have been used to advantage, it was 
a thoroughly good production. 


A new romantic play, ‘‘ For the King,’’ was 
given by a company of amateurs at the South 
Place Institute last month. The play was 
written by Miss Emily F. E. Lamb, with inci- 
dental music by T.G. Lamb. The play was very 
pleasant to listen to, being bright and amusing 
in parts, and the introduction of secret sliding 
panels, a fugitive king, and a haunted tower 
added an enjoyable spice of romance. 
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By M. E. BROOKE. 


The Art of Beauty. 


‘* "Tis not the eye, the lip we beauty call, 

But the joint force, and full result of all.” 

There is nothing more interesting than the 
history of the art of beauty. Many seem to 
labour under the erroneous impression that it is 
only during the last century that women have 
taken so much thought regarding the care of 
their complexions. ‘The reverse, however, is the 
case. About the year 30 B.C. the old reprobate 
Ovid wrote a book on beauty, but it dealt chiefly 
with the ‘‘ Care of the Complexion.’’ The ladies 
of Rome at this period treasured many recipes 
for enhancing their charms, orris root and poppy 
juice being among the most important ingredients 
of which these compounds were made. The 
making of these concoctions, with the assistance 
of their attendants, formed the principal work of 
these beautiful women. 

Owing to the strenuous life of modern times 
we are unable to devote our lives to the cultiva- 
tion of our personal charms, with the result that 
there has arisen in our midst a coterie of clever 
women, who have studied the hygiene of the 
skin and the anatomy of the face and figure. It 
is therefore refreshing to know that when a quar- 
ter of an hour is devoted daily to the care of the 
skin and the sum of two to three pounds expended 
yearly, the result is of such a character that the 
most exacting cannot fail to be completely satis- 
fied. 

The secrets of the celebrated beauties of bygone 
ages have been gleaned from various sources. 
Some have been as far as the Himalaya moun- 
tains, while others have visited the Carpathians, 
and again to another has been divulged the 
methods employed by Madame de 1’Enclos, who, 
it will be remembered, was the life-long friend 
of Madame de Maintenon. It is said that at 
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from correct. 


eighty her complexion was as dazzlingly beautiful 
as it was at eighteen. While this statement must 
be taken with a grain of salt, there can be no two 
opinions regarding the fact that she was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, up to the day of her death, and 
that she always considered time devoted to the 
care of her personal appearance well spent. 


The strenuous modern life has a far from bene- 
ficial effect on our complexions, hence it is essen- 
tial that we must guard them carefully. This 
must be done in no haphazard way, but regularly 
and systematically. It is useless to have a course 
of treatments at a skilled specialist’s and then 
leave the skin to take care of itself, for, say, six 
months! ‘The true benefit of these treatments is 
never experienced unless the good work begun is 
continued at home, which is quite a simple 
matter. 

A point which cannot be too strongly em- 
phasised is that the skin becomes hungry and re- 
quires sustenance. As various people require 
different kinds of food in order to live, so the 
different types of skin require different forms of 
food. Asa consequence, the skin foods, although 
the bases may be the same, have special ingre- 
dients added which will conquer the special weak- 
ness from which an individual skin may suffer. 
For instance, greasy and non-greasy skins require 
totally different treatments. 

As the face is exposed constantly to the im- 
purities of the air it is necessary for it to be 
cleansed very frequently in order that the pores 
may be free to perform their-functions. Many 
people state that Madame Patti never washed her 
face, but it is safe to conclude that this is far 
The face should always be care- 
fully washed before retiring to rest. Warm 
water and a good pure soap should be used, or, 











FLEURS 
Exquisite Toilet Articles 


ELOW 1s a list of charming, unique and highly refined 
Toilet Luxuries, which have been specially prepared 
from ingredients of unsurpassed purity, and can leave 

nothing to be desired for they meet the long felt need for a 
series of very high grade, and at popular prices 

The Perfume throughout is of subtle and exquisite fragrance, 

and gives a lingering, luxurious, fascinating odour. These extremely 
low prices are only possible because of the huge demand, 


‘Les Fleurs’ Face Powder - price 1/- 
‘Les Fleurs’ Skin Food - glass jars 1/-, 1/11 and 3/6 
‘Les Fleurs’ Toilet Cream - price 1/- 
‘Les Fleurs’ Liquid Face Powder - : 1/6 
‘Les Fleurs’ Perfume = - : - 3/6 
‘Les Fleurs’ Vanishing Cream - - - 1/- 
‘Les Fleurs’ Lait de Toilette’ - 1/6 
‘Les Fleurs’ Bath Crystals - price 5/-, “8/6 and 12/6 
‘Les Fleurs’ Cream Soap - per box of 3 tablets, 1/- 
‘Les Fleurs’ Brillantine Concrete - - price 1/- 
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Head Depot :— 182, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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VALAZE, THE BEAUTIFIER. 


OU should not be too ready to rely on 
the antiquated idea that because you have 


been using a certain “face cream” and your 


face has not got the 
worse for it, therefore 
it must have suited (?) 
your skin and is good 
enough. The final test 
and criterion of the 
careful woman is: Has 
the skin got the better 
for it? 

If you are young, 
with the pure, delicate 
pearly complexion typi- 
cal of youth, Valaze 
Beautifying | Skinfood 
will preserve it for you 
for years to come. But 
if your complexion has 
gone from you through 
ill-treatment or other 
causes, if the skin is 
freckled, weather-beaten, 
blotchy and muddy, if 
it is sluggish and re- 


quires. stimulation, 


Valaze will of a certainty restore that delicacy favourite with ladies 
of colouring, softness and suppleness which you 


have been unable to achieve before. 





Photo.) 
Dear MapaMe RUuBINSTEIN, 
My advice to those who desire beauty is—use Valaze, 
Yours faithfully, 








Valaze will extend its influence equally to 
the torpid as well as to the rebelling tissues, 


will stimulate and tone the one as well as 


calm and tune to even 
action the others, till 
your skin becomes just 
what it has been your 
fond hope it should 
be. 


And remember, 
Valaze is not a “make 
up,” but a_ scientific 
skin food, which repre- 
sents the hitherto un- 
known combination of 
skin-nourishing and 
beautifying proper- 


ties. 


Valaze will be for- 
warded to you on re- 
ceipt of 4s. 6d. for 
the first size, 8s. 6d. 
for the middle size, and 
£1 1s, for the largest 
pot, which is the 


who travel, or who, 


having used Valaze the longest, know and 


appreciate its wonderful qualities best. 


Mme. HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 24, Grafton Street, London, W. 


Paris Address ;—-255, Rue Saint Honore. . 


Please mention Tue PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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if preferred, the soap may be discarded. After the 
face has been cleansed as far as possible with warm 
water, a skin food should be slightly massaged 
all over it, and any superfluous matter that has 
not been absorbed removed. In the morning the 
face should be washed, and, if the skin be greasy, 
it must be bathed with an astringent lotion as 
well. Afterwards it is well to apply. what is 
known as a “‘ beauty ”’ or ‘“‘day ’’ cream; thismust 
be done with discretion, otherwise it is likely to 
impart a shiny appearance to the nose. Finally, 
the entire face must be dusted with powder. It 
seems almost superfluous to add that the tint of 
the powder must be in harmony with the colour- 
ing of the complexion. 

Blackheads are a facial blemish from which 
many suffer, especially brunettes, but there are 
many lotions which will entirely cure this 
blemish. Care must be exercised regarding the 
diet, and plenty of exercise must be taken. On 
no account must the blackheads be squeezed out, 
as that enlarges the pores. 

There is no more objectionable facial blemish 
than superfluous hairs. These can, of course, be 
removed by antiseptic electrolysis. Many women 
seem to imagine that because they have had the 
hairs removed no more will put in an appearance, 
but should a disagreeable tuft be removed from 
the right side of the face, another tuft may appear 
on the left. Again there are many depilatories 
which are of merit. They remove existing hairs 
and an occasional application will prevent others 
from obtaining visible growth. 

A question which is frequently asked. is 
whether it is possible to conquer a red nose. 
Now this all depends on the source. It is possible 
to do so when it is the result of wearing a veil 
too closely to the face, or by indigestion. Fur- 
thermore, sometimes exposure to the inclemencies 
of the weather cause tiny veins to burst in the 
nose. ‘There are preparations for curing this as 
well as treatments. 

Another thing which will often make a nose 
red is the constant blowing, therefore women of 
discernment touch it as little as possible. 

There can be no two opinions that wrinkles 
can to a certain extent be obliterated—that is to 
say, those which are the fingermarks of age o1 
due to illness—but ‘‘ expression ’’ wrinkles, as 
they are sometimes termed, must never be inter- 
fered with, or the face will lose its charm. 

Among the other ills to which the face is liable 
is a double chin. ‘There are now a number of 
chin straps for wearing during the hours of re- 
pose, all of which perform their missions very 
successfully. In addition they prevent snoring, 
and are valuable in wooing sleep. Massage is of 
great assistance in removing a double chin, but, 
as will be readily understood, this cannot be done 
at one sitting, as the superfluous tissues must be 
carefully dispersed. 


PLAYGO 
msociere 
SILUSTRATEP 


A Luxurious Toilet Soap. 


A luxury in toilet soaps is a delicate and scien- 
tifically purified preparation called Vegetine Soap. 
It costs ninepence per tablet, but it is not wasteful 
to use, as one tablet lasts nearly as long as two 
of the ordinary toilet soap. It can be obtained at 
most chemists, price 9d. per tablet, or 2s. 3d. per 
box of three tablets; or direct post free from the 
proprietors, The David Macqueen Company, 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C. It is certainly a 
delicious soap to use, with its firm substance and 
its delicate, yet refreshing perfume. 

Its value lies in the fact that it is undeniably 
pure and cannot injure the most delicate or sensi- 
tive skin. It is certainly an advantage to have a 
toilet soap of standard quality which can be used 
without fear of injuring one’s complexion. 





The Silhouette. 
Baron Scotford and his Work. 


Baron Scotford’s earlier days as a silhouette 
artist were spent in America, beginning in Chi- 
cago. ‘Then he went to St. Louis, where he really 
began to profit by his talent at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, 1905. From there, the following 
summer, he went to Portland, Oregon, to the In- 
ternational Exposition; then down the coat to 
San Francisco, Los Angelos, and back to the 
Eastern States, Norfolk, Virginia, Atlantic City, 
and New York. 

In Paris, at the summit of the Eiffel Tower, and 
at the Exposition in Brussels in 1910, where he 
received two prizes, he alone of the silhouette 
artists there survived the exposition fire, and 
retained his clientage to the end of the exposi- 
tion. 

The Baron is also well known in the Corso 
Umbreto, Rome, where he spends his winter 
seasons. 

At the Glasgow Exposition, 1911 (Coronation 
year), this artist reached the highest record in 
his work, silhouetting in the one year 20,000 dif- 
ferent people. Councillors, Aldermen, and titled 
people all flocked to his door; in fact, all the 
best-known people of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
the whole of Scotland. His name there will never 
be forgotten. 





Mr. Henri van Westerborg, 62, Oxford Street, 
London, who has représented the interests of the 
most important firms from England and Scotland 
at the Paris Exhibition, has been heartily con- 
gratulated by M. Poincaré, President of the 
French Republic. M. Poincaré, before leaving 
the exhibition, shook hands cordially with Mr. 
Henri van Westerborg. 
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Readable Books. 


By S. M. Fox. 


One of these days Mr. S. M. Fox will come into 
his own. ‘‘ This Generation,’’ a play in four 
acts, makes very entertaining reading, but for 
stage production many alterations would be 
necessary. 


** This Generation.’’ 


The characterisation is particularly good, and 
it will be seen from Mr. Fox’s own description of 
three of his characters—which we take the liberty 
of repeating—what possibilities there are in the 
play :— 

‘George Tremayne is a good-looking man 
about thirty-five. Ardent and enthusiastic for 
the welfare of others, he has long suffered from a 
sense of the inconsistency of his position—for he 
is at the same time a prosperous manufacturer and 
a whole-hearted Socialist. 

‘* Baxter is forty—sharp, practical, able. He 
is on the staff of a Radical newspaper, ‘ The Daily 
Phone,’ and a member of the L..C.C. He care- 
fully calls himself a Progressive, in preference te 
Socialist, because he holds that at the present 
moment advanced Radicalism is the more prac- 
tical policy. He is a Fabian, and believes in evo- 
lutionary politics. 

‘* Dickinson is a sculptor, twenty-five, and 
young for that. Burning with fires of scorn at the 
hideous mess of our civilisation, he overflows with 
artistic socialism. So greedy for universal health 
and joy and beauty, he takes no thought of 
means, and is proud to be called unpractical and 
flighty. But at present he is too light-hearted to 
wonder if he is merely ‘ beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain.’’’ (T. Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Perse Playbooks. No. 3: Plays and Poems by 
Boys of the Perse School, Cambridge. 


Another of these readable little Perse Play- 
books is now published. There are some fine 
lines in many of the plays included in the volume. 
One especially, ‘‘ The Wraggle-Taggle Gypsies,”’ 
a dramatisation of the ballad, by members of the 
sixth form, rivets the attention. 

Here is a speech by the “‘ lady ’’ of the play, 
that breathes the open-air of Nature :— 

‘*T’ve told you twenty times before. I want 
to breathe the open-air and live; I want to run 
wild upon the moors, and walk barefoot in the 
dew; to watch the skylark drop, and track him to 
his nest; see the great herons sail to the lowlands; 
follow tinkling brooks to where they bubble 
forth, cool and clear, among the rocks; dance 
through the dark, sweet-smelling pinewoods; 
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trample down underfoot the breast-high bracken, 
and get lost in fairy-haunted glens; and then give 
way to happy weariness in the wanton heather 
under the twinkling stars, and rise again with the 
sun.’”’ 


Imagination runs high in the minds of the boys 
of the Perse School. Even the work of the lowest 
forms finds expression in poetry. Setting aside 
the ‘‘ physical inexactitudes,’’ the young poet 
had an ideal before him when he wrote :— 


‘‘’There was a maid most beautiful, 
Her name was Emelie; 
Her hair was braided down her back, 
And fell down to her knee.’’ 


(W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 2s. net.) 





Answers to Correspondents. 


Mrs. H. F. T.—The history of ‘‘ Diplomacy ”’ 
will be found on pages 2 and 3 of this number 
of ‘‘ The Playgoer.’’ You will find the required 
dates mentioned in this article. 


A. R. (Liverpool).—Thanks for suggestion. It 
is a matter of space more than anything else. We 
have so many suggestions from readers living 
abroad that it would be difficult to fall in with 
them all. 

S. T. Y., A. T., N. J., P. B., AnD oTHERS.—A 
complete list of back numbers, together with 
prices of each, will be found on the inside back 
cover of every issue. Copies can still be had at 
the prices mentioned. 


B. B. (CrRoypon).—-We will have the matter 
taken up with your newsagent. We have to face 
the fact that, although the agent makes a third 
profit, the title page and index is sold for 6d., and 
by the time he has written for one and sent it on 
to you there is very little left for him! It would 
be, however, a short-sighted policy for the agent 
to let you go elsewhere. 


Miss LLEWELLYN (Merthyr).—The number 
went very well indeed. We agree with you that 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan was seen at her best in the 
part. 


G. H. F. (Salisbury).—We have very few really 
** great ’’ actors or actresses at the present time. 
How many of the well-known names of to-day 
will be remembered twenty or thirty years hence ? 


** ANNOYED.’’—You have a distinct claim 
against the management of the theatre. This 
high-handéd treatment should be resented. If 
the play were not so successful you would find 
them much more polite! It is a way they have 
at that theatre. 














HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in’ Powder Form. 


REFRESHING, INVICORATING, SUSTAININC, 
Made in a Moment with Water Only. 


NO COOKING. 





Served at the Bars in Many Theatres and Mus‘c Halls, 
Try it when fatigued or depressed. 


Libe-al Sample for trial free by post on requ st. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 








“Introduction 
Packet ” ize 5) 
of Southalls’ Towels. 


It facilitates personal test 
and proves: superiority. It contains six 
assorted Towels and is sent under plain 
cover, Write to the Lady Manager 17, Bull 
Street, Birmingham, enclosing 6d. in stamps. 


SOUTHALL . 


i= give heaith advantages 
that are a boon to women, with 
full security and great comfort. 
They are always ready, and so 
light and elastic as to be almost 
imperceptible in use. 
Do not ask for ‘‘Sanitary Towels,”’ avoid imitations 
specially for SOUTHALLS’ TOWELS which 
absorb evenly and are thoroughly antiseptic. 
Sold by all Drapers, T_adics’ Outfit'ers and Chemist:, in 
packets of x dozen, price 6¢. 1/- 1/6 and 2/- Southills’ 


Compressed Towels, full size in tiny silver boxes—Size 
A, 14. Size B, 1hd. Size C, ad. Size Dy abd. 
. 
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““ST. JULIAN ”’ 


BUST DEVELOPER. 


A Natural Massage Cream for outward 
application only. 


Take a small quantity of the preparation in the palm of 
the hand and gently rub on desired parts for ten minutes, 
using a circular motion. Thin women are quickly 
developed into full and commanding figure-, Price 5,6. 
Expe‘ienced Masseuse always in attendance, For client< 
who are unable to call personally appointments may be 
made for home treatment. Send to-day.- MADAME ST. 
JULIAN, Beauty Specialist, Manicurist, and Masseuse, 
71, Margaret Street, London, W. 








L. & H. NATHAN 


Have provided Costumes 
and Uniforms for 


** MILESTONES ” 

“THe TypHoon” 
“Tue ScHooLMIsTREss ” 
‘THe HEADMASTER” 


And other important 
pending productions. 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 














SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, and arms 
of matchless whiteness = ensured to those Ladies 
who use 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and 
refreshing. It preserves the 
skin from all trying changes 
of weather, removes 
freckles, tan, redness and 
roughne:s ; soothes and 
heals irritation and 
cutaneous eruptions more 
effectually than any other 
preparation. Warranted 
harmless. 


Bottles 2/3 and 4/3 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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By Special Appointment Es to His Majesty The King. 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 
CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 
| AND BEAUTY 


The Greatest Beautifier in the World. 


Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the 
Complexion. 


All the Wigs used in * DIPLOMACY” made by 
Clarkson, 


[Copy of Letter.) 
a yndham’ 8s Theatre 
‘sth October, 1910. 
* Dear Clarkson, 
“Many thanks for the Wig you made me for ‘ Mr. Jarvis.’ It 
is the best I ever had.—Yours truly, 
“GERALD DU MAURIER.” 


HIGHEST AWARD Paris EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL. 


Tel. No. : 612 Gerrard, Telegrams: ‘‘ Wiggery, London,” 
(2 2 Lines. ) 


W. CLARKSON, #3, 42 WARDOUR STREET 








If Seonpe or Chemists offer you other preparations it is an 
insult to your intelligence, and done for extra profit. 


CARNAss TABLETS. 


The timely use of these natural tablets has prevented 
thousands of serious illnesses. They mean. perfect health to 
yourself and family. They are a puritive, nota 
drastic purgative, and are good for Indigestion, 
Constipation, Liver and Kidney Troubles. 


They are tasteless, and can be dissolved in 
a cup of tea, coffee, or hot water, and do not 
spoil the flavour. 


They Give you That Bright, 
Buoyant Feeling. 
In Boxes, 1/*, of all Chemists, 


who can obtain them from 
the following Wholesale 
Chemists—viz., Sanger’s, F. 
Newbury, Butier & Crispe, 
W. Edwards & Son, May 
Roberts, and Hovenden’s. 


Th: profession are invited to 
send for free 
sample, enc osing 
one penny stamp 
for post sge. 













POST FREE 
direct from 


CARNAMEFC. CO., LTD.,110,Strand, London.W. C. 


All Messrs. Boots’ 500 Branches Stock Them. 














When in EDINBURGH 


LINDSAYS’ 


World. Travel Bureau 
18 SOUTH SAINT ANDREW ST. 


(Adjoining Princes Street & Waverley Station) 





All information and literature regarding ocean 
and rail travel freely and courteously given. 





Tickets Booked to all parts of the World 
‘PHONE 1035 CENTRAL. * 





The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the Hose, and KEEPS the 
CORSET well DOWN on the HIPS 


All these hive clip ign Pingl- Fnd:. Double Ends. 
Plain Cotton masts, « -- No. 401 i/- ... No. 601 1- 
Piain Silk . No 
Frilled Art Sitk | . No. 607 I . = ie Oe 16 
Fritled Best Silk ,, . No. 68 1 ... No. 40 2/6 


If antes to yotesta from your eae: write to 
The MANUPACTCRY, Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. 









279 1/6 ... No. 382 2/- ot 
extra. 





























SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
The Publisher, “Tue PLayGosR AND Society ILLUsTRATED,” 5 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C, 


Please send me each month “‘ The Playgoer and Society Illustrated ” for..... ..0...........-ceecceeee menths. I enclose 
en PY PRMPSADE. PES PRE os yc Re Po a 55 ARIUS a ecearv ctacals : 
Rin dein scdessicnsststinng sos gensecen’ 
SN ii ins chen toebincotiekinndiihe Rg PE Sr Pea Oo, WY eee aa Pes ae 


Rates of Subscription :—Twelve months, 8/6; Six months, 4/3. 
“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated’ will be sent post\free at the above rates to any part of the wold. 





Please mention Tue PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 



























Delicious COFFEE ||"... ,. 
a “Oh! Oh! 
WHITE Delphine,” 

« BLUE | | acs" 

















For Breakfast & after Dinner. were supvlied 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger age Si 
than ordinary COFFEE. by Pa acs Gostumes 
and Wigs 
Pure Highland Malt » on fire for 


fancy Dress Balls, 
Gheatricals, $e. 


PEATMOOR 
WHISKY 


Guaranteed 12 Years Old. 


Telephone: No. 5568 Gerrard. 
Telegrams :—“ History, London.” 
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permeates ected = 6 
7 & 8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Wholesale: Hansons, London. NOTE.—Only Establishment. 
CONTENTS 
PAGE PAGE 
THE PLAY OF THE MONTH AMATEUR THEATRICALS 54 
“The Chaperon” - - - 29-48 | sf 
Story of the Play, by H. V. M. ‘ - 30 & 31 iy Tae | tnd dais ee 
DRAMA OF THE MONTH Pre Re Eeyore eg 
“Vanity,” “ Typhoon,” “The Inferior Answers to Correspondents - . ix 
Sex,” “‘The Girl on the Film,” “ Brother 
Alfred,” ‘The Cap and Bells,” ‘The 
School for Scandal,” ‘‘ Lady Frederick,” . : : 
* Cesar and Cleopatra,” and the With Presentation Plate, in colours, of 
Variety Theatres - -— - - 49-52 “The Chaperon,” from the drawing by 
DRAMA IN PARIS - - -_ - 53 Bert Thomas. 
Established 1817 Tel, 2450 Mayfair HAVE YOU BEEN esi If ayo are 
woefully behind the times, is old- 
W BE ADELL, Restaurant and ED? = world form of portraiture has had an 
, Confectioner extraordinary renaissance. One of the : 


most successful s‘lhouettists is SARON 
h HENRI SCOTFORD, of 129, 





Table d’Hote Luncheon, 1/6, Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, 


or a la Carte at moderate prices, Pipa - Pe Reg ent Street, W., whose clever- 
AFTERNOON TEAS Scotford’s Genius. ness in this direction is almost uncanny. 





Beacell’s Celebrated Ginger Cakes, 1/- per doz. : 
Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box. HERE is much to interest you in “ The Playgoer 
and Souety ere. Se me 7 _ = 

i d a bea uvenir of “ The School. 
8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST., W. tetntath<- Pinan at his best ! Price 64, at all Book- 
(Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) stalls, or post free, 8)d., from Publisher, 5 Tavistock 
Street, London, 
Please mention THe PLAYGOER AND SocigTY when communicating with advertisers. 
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“CS. ADELAIDE.” 








HARRODS Lessee 


Smart Sutts 


Pere 
Floliday Wear 
HE most delightful 
creations are always on 
view in Harrods’ Salons. Not 
only are they distinctive in 
style and appearance, but they 
give the utmost satisfaction, 
because they embrace every 
detail that assures perfect fit, 
and at the same time are 
moderately priced. <A visit of 
inspection is cordially invited. 








Illustrations show— 


“C.S. ADELAIDE.” 


Coat and Skirt in fine “ Chiffon 
Repp.” The Collar effect is executed 
in Hand Braiding and Silk on Fine 
Cloth. In Ivory, Navy, 

Black, and a few Colours. 74 Gns. 


“C.S. MARLOW.” 


Stylish River Suit in Washable Bath 
Towelling. also in Best Linen. The 
Collar is of Lawn, embroidered with 
French Knots. In White & 

a few charming Colours. 4 Gns. 


In Cream and Navy Svitings, 98/6, 





Every lady should write for 
Harrods’ new and beautiful 
“Album of Fashion for the 
Season.” This Catalogue de 
Luxe, which will be pusted free 
by return, indicates all that is 
best in fashi n of to-day. 
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MARRODS 


LONDON « PARIS « BERLIN’ « BUENOS AYRES 





“C.S. MARLOW.” 


sane. 1 ONDON:S:‘W 
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